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IBSTBICT 

The change process consists of a series of stages* 
beginning vith awareness of organixational dysf nnction and 
celninating in svcoessfal isplesentation of change, Difficnlties in 
instigating change in schools are dee to: (a) diffused and poorly 
defined school goals and objectives; (b) a school envixonnent of 
conflicting and contradictory expectations froa parents and other 
taxpayers: (c) an onooapetitive school entrironaents and (d) ainiaal 
control by schools over the people they edocate. An iaportant 
deterainant of an organization's ability to define and diagnose its 
probleas is its technology and the degree to which iraabers share the 
technology* People shonld first agree that change is necessary to 
alleviate a problen, and second, agree that the particular change 
decided on is the best one. Beaching snch consensos is facilitated by 
precise and shared organisational ends as sell as a highly developed 
and shared organizational technology. School rated loeer than 
bnsiness on such change^proaoting factors. By iaplication, change in 
schools would be aore difficult and less freguent than in 
organizations which were high in snch factors. (JS) 
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This paper will discuss some conditions that affect the 
ability of organizations like schools to Identify problems 
and formulate solutions to them. The paper begins with a 
brief discussion of the change process as viewed by problem- 
solving theorists. It then looks at. some conditions that 
affect the ease with which an organization like a school can 
move to a decision regarding change. In discussing these 
conditions an atteiq>t Is made to determine the degree to 
which they are present In schools. 
The Change Process 

Change best proceeds from felt needs Is an Idea common 
to the literature on planned change and Is the basis for much 
wrlt-.ng and thinking on problem-solving and self-renewal In 
schools (Miles, 1965; Buchanan* 1967; Schmuck and Miles, 1971; 
Schmuck et al. , 1972). Various techniques designed to enhance 
the ability of schools to set goals. Identify needs, and 
diagnose problems have been described and used such as survey 
feedback, self-study, Delphi technique, the creation of 
temporary systems, etc. (Cf. Schmuck et al. , 1972). The 
assumption Is that If these techniques can be Incorporated 
Into the life spaces of schools, change will occur easier 
and schools will become more effective, responsive, and 
adaptive Institutions. 

The change process, according to problem-solving theorists 
(Llppltt ep al . , 1958; Havelock, 1971: Chap. 10), consists of a 
series of stages beginning with the awareness of organization 
or system dysfunction and culminating In the successful im- 
plementation of a change or Innovation though, of course, no 
Q one argues tbat change Is Inevitable once the process Is begun. 
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The stages generally enconqpass the following activities: 
sensing a problem^ diagnosing the problem^ searching for and 
formulating solutions to the problem^ choosing from potential 
solutions the one most appropriate to the particular situation^ 
and Inqplementlng the chosen solution. These stages are defined 
technically or logically In terms of their functions for 
successive activities. The activities of any one stage are 
preparatory for and necessary for the activities of successive 
stages. A less obvious or latent function of these stages Is 
to overcome or reduce resistance to change among organizational 
members. The activities associated with the particular stages 
of the change process should convince organizational members 
that a problem exists In the organization; they should produce 
agreement about the diagnosis of the problem; they should pro- 
duce concensus about the types of solutions to be sought or 
formulated^ and they should produce concensus that the parti- 
cular solution chosen for Inqplementatlon Is the most appropriate 
under the circumstances. This might be termed the persuasion 
function of the stages of the change process with each stage 
Increasing the commitment of people to change. It Is the reason 
theorists who advocate the problem-solving model also advocate 
widespread participation of organizational members In the 
activities associated with the change process. ^ 
Conditions Affecting tha Change Process 

Different conditions affect different stages of the change 
process. The presence of clear, specific, and shared goals and 
objectives affects the ease with which school members can sense 
the existence of problems jand the need for change. The presence 
of an explicit, precise, powerful, and shared technology affects 



the ease with which members of an organization like a school 
can diagnose problems ^ formulate solutions ^ and choose among 
them. Each of these conditions are discussed below. 

The stimulus for planned change and problem-solving 
typically occurs when people begin to experience a sense of 
difficulty or need^ when they perceive that something is 
wrong in the orgetnization or social system in which they 
work or function (Lippitt et al., 1958: 73-7^, 131-133). 
The location of the source of difficulties in the organiza- 
tion as opposed to the individual is neither immediate > 
obvious > or to be assumed^ crucial though this may be to 
organizational problem-solving. An important condition 
affecting the development of a sense of need or deprivation 
is the degree to which the particular organization or organiza- 
tional subunit is characterized by specific goals and per- 
formance standards. Specific and unambiguous goals and per- 
forman standards are necessary in order for the performance 
of the orgauiization^ organizational subunit » and individual 
member to be measured and assessed. They provide targets 
and benchmarks against which actual performance can be measured. 
When objectives, goals » and performance standards are 
stated in precise » measurable terms » the chances that 
orgamizational members will notice these are increased. 
Precise and measurable objectives, goals, and performance 
standards also increase the chances that organizational mem- 
bers will locate the source of their difficulties at the 
organizational level because they — the objectives, goals, 
and performance standards — fr^me discourse in the organiza- 
O tion and suggest an organizational nature to problems. 




difficulties, and failings. 



The goals and objectives of schools ^ compared to those of 

other organizations 5 are generally diffuse and poorly defined* 

By way of example, here are a few "objectives" from the written 

philosophy of a school. 

"To encourage the student to recognize the need for an 
education to prepare himself to meet the demands of an 
ever-changing world." 

"To provide an environment conducive to a good learning 
situation." 

"To stimulate students to self -improvement — morally, 
physically, and socially." 

Stated at this level of generality and iiqirecision, it is 
difficult to determine whether the school is even doing any- 
thing is the way of concrete practice to achieve these ob- 
jectives, much less the degree to which these objectives are 
being fulfilled or achieved. 

Though it is common to attribute this lack of precision 
to the complex activities involved in teaching and learning 
(for instance, Jackson, 1968: 159-177), environmental factors 
are important causes of this imprecision as well. Schools 
generally exist in an environment of conflicting and contra- 
dictory expectations from parents and taxpayers. While 
almost everyone probably agrees that "frills" should be 
eliminated from education, agreeing on what exactly constitutes 
a frill is likely to cause problems. For some guidance, art, 
and music are "frills" and needless and costly deviations 
from the "basics;" to others these same programs are an 
integral part of education while athletics are the "frill." 
One way schools accommodate this diversity of expectations 
is by articulating vague and general objectives and standards 



which are unlikely to provoke disagreement or conflict from 
the public even though their vacuity renders them inadequate 
as guides for p&icy and assessment. 

Another reason for the lack of goal clarity and specifi- 
city is that schools are domesticated institutions* They 
exist in an uncompetitive environment (Carlson, 1965: Drucker, 
1973) and are not held accountable the way other types of 
organizations are. Schools do not have to please their clients 
in the same way that the local shoe store must in order to 
remain viable. Rather, all schools have to do is have their 
budgets approved by the taxpayers. This mean that revenues 
for schools are at best only loosely tied to performance. As 
a result an important pressure for specifying objectives in 
other types of organizations is not present in schools. 

A final reason for the lack of goal clarity and specifi- 
city In schools is the fact that schools have only minimal 
control over whom they admit and educate. Generally, young 
people are enrolled in schools on the basis of age and residence 
(and race in many communities though this supposedly is illegal), 
not on the basis of interest in or talent for schooling. The 
exceptions to this are the severely intellectually and emotionally 
handicapped students and, in a few districts, the Intellectually 
superior. Schools try to accommodate this diversity of *• input 
by creating "tracks" and special programs for students perceived 
to have differing educational needs and futures. Schools by 
and large have not specialized to any great extent in the 

United States and a consequence of this is the lack of clear-cut 

« 

mission and direction in the schools. 



The presence of precise objectives and performance 
standards Is not enough to Insure that an organization will 
pass easily through the need-sensing stage of change. It 
is also important^ at least in schools^ for teachers and 
administrators to share these objectives, goals, and perfor- 
mance standards. 2 As noted earlier, the goals and objectives 
of an organization like a schqpl frame the discourse about 
organizational performance. When goals and objectives are 
shared, gaining agreement about the existence of organizational 
shortcomings is facilitated and initial resistance to change 
may be lessened. When consensus on organizational goals and 
objectives is lacking, there is likely to be disagreement over 
whether anything in fact is "wrong" in the first place. Take, 
for instance, attrition or drop-out. Whether an increase in 
the rate of attrition will be lamented or applauded or even 
noticed will depend in part on what various administrators 
and teachers take to be the purpose of schools and schooling, 
lacking such agreement, conflict over whether such a phenomenon 
is indicative of a shortcoming of the schools is likely to 
ensue and consideration of the issue may be buried in the 
conflict. 

The degree of consensus about goals and objectives may 
be lower in schools than in other types of organizations. 
For one thing, teachers have a fair amount of autonomy over 
their work (Lortie, 1969) and the more professional they are, 
the less likely they are to conform to directives from their 
superiors (Warren, 1968). This autonomy includes setting 
course objectives and determining the content and content of 
the courses and classes they teach. A consequencr* of this 
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autonomy is that it creates the conditions that allow for the 
frequent emergence of factions of traditional and nontraditional 
teachers on school faculties • 

This diversity of goals and objectives is also built 
into the structure of schools. Elementary and secondary 
teachers work under differing conditions and face different 
problems in their work (Hodgkins and Herriott, 1970) and these 
are likely to manifest themselves in varying objectives and 
goals. The various curricula and tracks in schools as well 
as special programs also serve to institutionalise differing 
objectives in the schools and reduce consensus that would 
facilitate discussion about organizational shortcomings. 

Schools thus appear to be lower than organizations like 
businesses on those conditions or factors which affect the 
ability of an organization to sense shortcomings and problems 
and gain consensus 'xmong members that the shortcomings and 
problems in fact do exist. What about the ability of schools 
to move through the other stages of the change process? The 
next stage in the change process is diagnosing the problem. 
This involves defining exactly what the problem is and speci- 
fying and analyzing its causes. Cast in causal terms » the 
problem then becomes amenable to action designed to alter or 
eliminate it. And, once causes are identified, the search 
for possible solutions is narrowed considerably. Only 
variable^! that deal with the causes of the particular problem 
need be considered for change. 

An important determinant of an organization's ability 
to define and diagnose its problems is its technology. Organi* 
O zations vary in what might be called the adequacy or power 
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of their technologies (Perrow, 1965; Woodward, 1965; Thompson, 
1967). In some types of organizations the tasks of the organi- 
zation are well understood, the connections between organizational 
means and organizational ends certain, the causal beliefs 
underlying the organization's tasks are well articulated and 
explicit. They form a model which is both elaborate and precise 
and the technology is often rooted in the hard or natural 
sciences. In other types of organizations, on the other hand, 
the tasks of the organization are not well understood, the 
link between ends and means is tenuous and uncertain, the 
causal beliefs governing the organizations tasks are at best 
Vnidimentary and inchoate and based on a mixture of convention, 
tradition, and soft science. It is important to note that 
technology, as the term is used here, does not refer to specific 
pieces of harware, such as a computer, turret lathe, or 
teaching machine, or to specific techniques, such as radiation 
therapy in medicine or homogeneous grouping in education, 
but to the ideas and beliefs that govern both the way work is 
organized and the use and design of both hardware and techniques 
in organizations. 

In organizations where the tasks are well understood and 
the organizational technology is conceptually elaborate and 
precise, most problem definition and diagnosis are likely to 
take on a routine character. The range and types of problems 
or shortcomings that are likely to occur are generally known 
so that a repertory of definitions of problems already exists. 
Likewise, the causes of specific problems are also known so 
that by defining a particular problem, its causes tend to be 
O specified as well. Further, solutions to these various pro- 
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ready Tor implementation when problems do arise. As March 

and Simon (1958: UO) put it: 

When a stimulus is of a kind that has been experienced 
repeatedly in the past, the response will ordinarily be 
highly routinized. The stimulus will evoke, with a mini- 
mum of problem-solving or other computational activity, 
a well-stjL*uctured definition of the situation that will 
include a repertory of response programs and programs 
for an appropriate spt^ci^lc resnonse from ♦'•he i^ep«rtnyy^ 

In organizations where the organizational task is not 
well understood causally, problem identification and problem 
diagnosis are difficult and frequently time-consuming tasks. 
Because the conceptual schemes that do exist are a mixture of 
fold wisdom, convention, tradition, €Uid soft science, problem 
diagnosis is hindered both by an inadequate vocabulary of 
causes and, at the same time, often by a multiplicity of com- 
peting causes generated to "explain" the problem under consi- 
deration, a large number of which, while plausible, are not 
capable of being manipulated by the organization. As a result, 
time has to be spent in the problem identification and diagnosis 
stage of change "inventing" a causal vocabulary to use in 
discussing the problem at hand. And criteria have to be created 
to reduce the total number of "causes" to a manageable number. 
Problem identification and diagnosis in organizations lacking 
well developed technologies tend to be nonroutine and inefficient. 

Compared to other organizations, the technology of schooling 
seems poorly developed. Jackson (1968) notes that teachers* 
talk about teaching and learning is characterized by "conceptual 
simplicity," an intuitive approach to the classroom, and only 
vaguely indicative of an understanding of the learning process. 
Further, x^esearch on the effect of the basic elements of schools - 

resources, curricula, teaching styles and teacher qualifications - 
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has consistently shown that they have little Impact on student 
learning when attributes of the student are controlled for 
(Coleman et al., 1966; Smith, 1972; Astln, 196 ; Averch et a^., 
1972; Jencks, :972ab; Stephens, 1967; Dubln and Taveggla, 196S). 
The clear Implication of research on the Impacts of schooling 
on student achievement is that the learning process, at least 
In schools. Is not well understood* 

Whether or not members of an organization share causal 
beliefs about the tasks of the organization also affects the 
ability of the organization to identify and diagnose problems. 
To the extent that such beliefs are shared, conflict over 
the what is "causing" a particular problem can be avoided or 
at least irlnimized. Where such beliefs are not shared, con- 
flict is likely to occur and the organization may find itself 
fragmented into groups with differing views on the particular 
problem. This, obviously, hindera the change process. 

Lack of consensus on organizational technology is more 
likely in organizations where the technology it less well 
developed than in organizations where it is highly developed. 
In organizations with well developed technologies, the very 
efficacy of the technology itself is a force for consensus, 
independent of other mechanisms organizations use to achieve 
such consensus (socialization, selective recruitment, the 
reward structure). In organizations with poorly developed 
technologies, like schools, beliefs about the causes of the 
organizational task may well be a matter of individual choice. 

These two factors, the state of the organization's technology 
and the degree to which members share this technology, affect 

ERJC **** search and formulation of solutions and the choice among 
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them in ways similar to the way they affect the problem dia- 
gnosing stage of change. Where the problem is well analyzed 
and specific causes of it have been specified ^ the search and 
formulation for solutions is somewhat simplified because of 
the power of the causal beliefs. And because the organizational 
task and problem is well understood^ the implications of the 
various possible solutions may be perceived fairly clearly, 
making choice among the possible solutions easier as well. 
With a poorly developed technology the formulation of solutions 
to the particular problem is more difficult. The ability to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy the consequences of potential 
solutions is also difficult where the organizational technology 
is not very powerful and thus choosing among solutions is 
hindered as well. The ambiguity of criteria for searching for 
and formulating solutions and choosing among them lends an 
element of arbitrariness and randomness to these processes in 
situations where the causes of the problem are poorly understood. 

The degree to which people share causal beliefs in the 
organization affects the amount of conflict and dissension 
that is likely to accompany both the search for and formulation 
of solutions and choice among them. A high degree of consensus 
on the causes of the problem as well as on the nature of the 
solution that is desired should reduce the conflict involved in 
these activities. Where consensus is low, conflict is likely 
to accompany these activities and hinder their successful com- 
pletion. 

As indicated, the end result of the successful passage 
through the first four stages of the change process should 
Q be a decision about a specific solution to a problem and a 
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commitment on the part of organizational members to that solution. 
People should agree that change Is necessary to alleviate a 
problem and that the particular chstnge decided upon Is the best 
one under the conditions that prevail at that time In the 
organization* The argument of this paper has been that reaching 
this point Is facilitated by clear, precise, and shared organi- 
zational ends and a highly developed and shared organizational 
technology or means. The paper also argued that schools, com- 
pared to other types of organizations like businesses, were 
low on these factors and thus, by Implication, change would 
be both more difficult and less frequent than In organizations 
which were high on these factors «^ 
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FOOTNOTES 

Implicitly recognizing the persuasion function of the early 
stages of the change process, the problem-solving theorists 
have tended to concentrate on ways of overcoming resistance 
to change (Watson, 196?) and have neglected difficulties 
associated with implementation as Gross §t^al»* (1971) have 
cogently argued. 

The issue of consensus on objectives, goals, and performance 
standards as well as on technology is complicated. Consen- 
sus is important among those empowered either explicitly 
or by default to make decisions about these issues. In 
hierarchically ordered organizations, this may be a re a- 
tively small number of individuals charged with such deci- 
sions. Authority relations effectively remove such consi- 
derations from the bulk of the members of the organization. 
In organizations where decision-making is diffused, consen- 
sus has to extend to a greater number of actors. Colleges 
and universities are good examples of organizations where 
power is diffused throughout the organization. Schools 
seem to occupy a middle position between 1?.he collegiality 
of higher education and the authoritarianism of many businesses. 
I do not argue that once the members of an organization 
agree to make a specific change, implementation automatically 
follows. Gross and his associates (1971) demonstrate very 
clearly and conclusively that implementation is a difficult 
task even when people in the organization are initially in 
favor of the particular changes to be made. 
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